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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 

MR. FERNANDO VERT, for over thirty years 
associated with his brother, the late Mr. 
N. Vert, as concert-agent, has, with Mr. 
Farley Sinkins—whose own connection 
with concert-agency dates from the year 
1867-—joined the Board cf Concert-Direc- 
tion (Limited), of 41-43, Maddox Street, 

W., and they will henceforth be jointly 
responsible for the operations of that firm. 
The Board of Trade having authorised 
the addition of the names of Mr. Vert 





and Mr. Sinkins to the Company’s title, 
the firm will in future be styled—Vert and 
Sinkins Concert-Direction (Limited). 





THE JOACHIM QUARTET. 
(‘The Etude.’ ) 
WHO that loves music, or has studied any 
branch of the art, whether seriously or 
otherwise, in any part of the civilized 
globe, has not heard or read something 
concerning the Joachim String Quartet ? 

If the name Joseph Joachim, has lost 
any of its old-time charm and magnetism 
to the numberless players who through five 
decades regarded this remarkable artist as 
their ideal soloist, it is a name yet to be 
conjured with in connection with the or- 
ganization which the venerable artist called 
into life mi any years ago, and still leads 
with amazing enthusiasm and time-defy- 
ing skill. 

Joseph Joachim, the soloist, is, alas, no 
longer remarkable for those peculiar quali- 
ties which characterized his playing a 
quarter of a century ago. Nor could this 
well be otherwise. If one but stops to 
think that Joachim has long since passed 
his seventieth year, one must marvel at the 
fact that he still possesses sufficient vital- 
ity, enthusiasm and instrumental skill to 
appear before the public as of yore as the 
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ideal leader of an ideal string quartet. 
And an ideal quartet player he is still con- 
sidered to be, even by those who can no 
longer deceive themselves into believing 
that Joachim’'s career as a solo player did 
not terminate some years ago. 

The perscnnel of the Joachim Quartet 
has undergone but few changes in the past 
twenty-five years. The first change oc- 
curred when Mr. de Ahna died—early in 
the nineties -we believe. This excellent 
violinist was succeeded by Johann Kruse, 
a genial musician and able performer, who, 
after a comparatively brief association 
with the Quartet, took up his residence in 
London. Kruse, in turn, was succeeded by 
the well-known violinist, Carl Halir, who 
doubtless will remain the second violinist 
of the Quartet as long as the organization 
remains in existence 





IDEAL E STRINGS AT LAST. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: Hitherto, per- 
haps, the greatest trouble that violinists 
have had to endure has been the trouble 
with the E string. I suppose that there 
is not a single violinist, who takes his art 
seriously, who has not been looking all his 
life for an E string that combines relia- 
bility with quality and trueness of tone. 
We have all been looking for a reliable 
gut or an Acribelle of gutlike tone and in 
each case have been pursuing a “will of 
the wisp.” For the last six weeks I have 
had both my violins strung with E strings 
that are so entirely new as to be quite dif- 
ferent from anything I have seen or tried 
before. All I can say is the results I have 
obtained have far exceeded all my expec- 
tations and I| think that the inventor, Mr. 
R. Miiller, is justified in claiming that he 
has solved the E problem. 

He has so far produced three distinct 
standards: 1. Improved Acribelles which 
are free from the harshness that has 
hitherto characterised this class of string. 

The “Cinderella,” a remarkably 
economical and good toned string for 
general purposes. 

2. The “Esperanto,” which is un- 
doubtedly the best all-round string ever 
made for reliability, economy and tone. 

All the strings I have tried have been 
pure and true in the fifths and I under- 
stand that each string is made to be so. 














Mr. Muller informs me that he has been 
over twenty-five years experimenting, 
and he promises a number of strings more, 
including a special set of E, A, D and G 
for the most exalted members of the pro- 
fession and for special solo work, all of 
them possessing new and distinct features. 

The above three standards, which are 
now being put on the market and which I 
have myself tested, are excellent for all 
general purposes and may well be termed 
“the strings of the future.” 

Amateurs and professionals alike will 
find these strings, as Professor Sevcik calls 
them, “A blessing and a godsend,” and 
fully endorsing the eminent Professor’s 
opinion, I now entrust the clever inventions 
of Mr. Miiller to the care of my fiddling 
fraternity. ‘‘Once used, always used” 
will certainly be the motto of those who 
give these strings the attention and con- 
sideration they well deserve. 





BRAHMS AND REMENYI. 
By George Lehmann (The Etude.) 
IN a book recently published, entitled 


**Remenyi, Musician and Man,” a chapter 


devoted to Remenyi’s early friendship for 
the great composer will surely interest all 
violinists. Many things which Remenyi 
is quoted to have said are entirely new to 
us. Some of the alleged statements seem, 
to us at least, incredible. We are in no 
position, however, to question their authen- 
ticity, and since the account of Remenyi's 
experiences with Brahms is, to say the 
least, extremely interesting, we reprint it 
without our own or others’ opinions : 

“T was in Hamburg toward the end of 
the year 1852,” said Remenyi, “a kind of 
enfant gdété, a spoiled child of the élite of 
the city. There was scarcely a concert or 
soirée where my presence and assistance 
were not required. Probably much of this 
kindness and attention were due to the 
fact that I was then a Hungarian exile. 
During the concerts, it was, of course, 
necessary for me to employ the services of 
an accompanist. In January, 1853, a 
fashionable musical entertainment was 
announced at the house of one of the 
great merchant princes of Hamburg, a Mr. 
Helmrich. On the very day that the sozrée 
was to take place I received a letter from 





my regular accompanist stating that he 
would be unable to be present that even- 
ing, owing to illness. I went across the 
street from my hotel, to the music estab- 
lishment of Mr. Auguste Bohm, to ascer- 
tain where I could find a substitute. In 
answer to my inquiries that gentleman re- 
marked, in a nonchalant manner, that 
little Johannes would perhaps be satisfac- 
tory. I asked what sort of Johannes he 
was. He replied: 


“*He is a poor piano teacher, whose 
name is Johannes Brahms. He is a worthy 
young man, a good musician, and very de- 
voted to his family.’ 

“* All right,’ I said; ‘send him to the 
hotel in the afternoon, and I will see him.’ 

“About five o’clock of the same day, 
while practicing in my room, somebody 
knocked at the door, and in came a youth 
with a very high soprano voice, but whose 
features, owing to the dusk of the evening, 
I could not well discern. I lighted a 
candle, and then saw standing before me a 
young man who appeared to be about six- 
teen or seventeen years of age. Both of 
us at that time were mere boys, and prob- 
ably looked younger than we were in 
reality. 

“He observed in a modest way, ‘My 
name is Johannes Brahms. I have been 
sent here by Mr. Bohm to accompany you 
and shall be very happy if I can satisfy 
you as an assistant.’ 

“We began to rehearse at once, but he 
had scarcely touched the piano before I 
found that he was a far better musician 
than my previous accompanist, and | 
became interested at once in my new-made 
friend. I don’t know why, but at that 
very instant a sort of aureole seemed to 
linger around his face, it lighted up so 
beautifully, and I distinctly remember 
soliloquizing to myself: ‘There is a 
genius here. This is no ordinary pianist. 
Fate has laid her fingers on my friend.’ | 
addressed to him question after question 
concerning his career, and learned its most 
important details, among other things that 
he had made compositions of his own. We 
ceased rehearsing, and when he began to 
play one of his sonatas, violin, sozrée en- 
gagements and everything were forgotten 
in the intense enthusiasm that was engen- 
dered by the occasion. I was electrified 
and sat in mute amazement. I could not 
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help making the involuntary remark, ‘My 
dear Brahms, you are a genius!’ 

“He smiled in a melancholy sort of way 
—in fact, his face at that time always wore 
a sad and thoughtful expression—and re- 
plied, ‘Well, if I am a genius, I am cer- 
tainly not much recognized in this good 
city of Hamburg.’ 

“*But they will recognize you,’ I said, 
‘and I shall henceforth tell everybody I 
meet that I have discovered in you a rare 
musical gem. You may imagine the 
character of that interview when | tell you 
we did not separate until four o'clock in 
the morning. 

“The people at Mr. Helmrich’s were, of 
course, disappointed and very angry at my 
non-appearance, but I was a mere boy and 
cared little for consequences at that time. 
The result was that | lost many similar 
opportunities and became a sort of laugh- 
ing-stock among the citizens of Hamburg. 
Some of them sneeringly said, ‘As you 
don’t want us, we don’t want you. Since 
you have found a genius, go and help 
yourselves. I took up the gauntlet. 

“ Not to be too long with you,” Remenyi 
said, “I have only to say that all of my 
engagements ceased, but I clung to my 
Johannes through thick and thin, feeling 
that all I said about him must and would 
prove true. I had against me even Marx- 
sen, his teacher of counterpoint, a very 
dignified man, who told me plainly : 

“* Well, well, | am very sorry for your 
judgment. Johannes Brahms may lates 
some talent, but he is certainly not the 
genius you stamp him.’ 

‘My reply was uniformly the same. His 
own father, who was a musician, likewise 
failed to discover the peculiar qualities 
possessed by his gifted son, and I believe 
my judgment of him was recognized and 
appreciated only by his mother, who, with 
the instinctive nature of her sex, saw, when 
it was pointed out to her, that Johannes 
had before him the future of a great musi- 
clan. 

“What was the condition of his family 
at this time? 

“They were in humble circumstances. 
The father played contrabasso in small 
orchestras, but was not by any means a re- 
markable musician. Johannes lived with 
them and contributed to their support. He 
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was ieiins when bie seniiee was at a com- 
paratively advanced age—what I would 
call a late-born child. His mother, by the 
way, was older than his father. 

“What were the mental characteristics 
of Brahms? 

“He was a great reader, especially of 
German poetry, and knew the best of it 
more or less by heart. To strangers he 
was monosyllabic in conversation, in- 
clined to be moody and reticent, but when 
alone with me he was joyous and com- 
municative. In fact, he had perfect reli- 
ance on my judgment that he would suc- 
ceed, and seemed to accept my predictions 
just as much as if they were a matter of 
fate. At this time he was giving lessons 
for the paltry sum of fifteen cents an hour. 
I determined to take him away from Ham- 
burg, but everybody, with the exception of 
his mother, smiled at the suggestion, and 
regarded it as fraught with folly. 

“ However, in the spring of 1853 we left 
the city for the purpose of going to 
Weimar, but to get there we required 
money and we had none. We had, there- 
fore, to play our way from station to 
station, giving concerts in small villages 
and towns, writing and distributing the 
programmes ourselves, and to be content 


with receipts that did not average more | 


than five or ten dollars. From an enfant 
gdaté you see | came down to a very humble 
position, but I never despaired. Every- 
where ex voute I recommended my 
Johannes to everybody as a genius, for I 
desired him, in my enthusiasm, to be re- 
cognized by the whole world. 

“At last we reached Hanover, when I 
went straight to Joseph Joachim, with 
whom I had studied in the Conservatory 
at Vienna. He was at this time about 
twenty-one years of age, and a favourite 
of the blind King (who is now dead), 
occupying the position of concertmeister 
to His Majesty. I at once told him that I 
had no money, and that he must assist me. 
I also said that I had left behind me in a 
little inn a young companion, named 
Johannes Brahms, who was a_ musical 
genius. At this stereotyped statement he 


smiled, and said that he would willingly 
recommend me and my companion to the 
King, in order that we might, perhaps, 
obtain the privilege of giving a concert 
before him, and thus secure a sufficient 
sum to carry us on our way. 





- 





TIMES. 


“In the stnenea al that o~ 7 was 
called, with Joachim, to the presence of 
His Majesty. He inquired whom | 
desired for an accompanist and I replied, 

‘Your Majesty, I want none, because | 
have one with me whom I regard as a great 
musical genius.’ 

“ The blind King replied, ‘ Well, we will 
hear your genius in the evening, when you 
shall give a concert in the court circle.’ 

“In the course of the evening the King 
asked Brahms to play some of his own 
compositions. When he had finished, His 
Majesty, taking my hand, led me to the 
window and said: ‘ My dear Mr. Remenyi, 
I believe you are carried away by your 
enthusiasm; your musical genius has no 
genius at all.’ This historical moment was 
recalled to me by the King himself when 
in Paris in 1874. At aconcert at the Salle 
Herz, after I had finished playing, he ob- 
served to me: ‘With reference to your 
friend Johannes Brahms, you were right, 
and we were all wrong. I remember your 
prediction in 1853 concerning that young 
lad, and his present reputation is an 
honour to your judgment.’ The present 
Duke of Cumberland, the son of the King, 
and the whole suite were standing near by 
when His Majesty recapitulated the cir- 
cumstances in detail. They all stared at 
me. 

“From Hanover we went to Weimar, 
then the home of Liszt, and proceeded to 
the Hétel de Russie. I dressed in my 
finest clothes for the great event of pre- 
senting myself to him. I went to his resi- 
dence alone, and had scarcely arrived 
before I was ushered into a beautiful 
drawing-room full of the most exquisite 
objects of art, where I tremblingly awaited 
the appearance of the great man. As he 
came, the sight of his fine Dantesque face, 
which once seen can never be forgotten, 
almost overwhelmed me, but in a very few 
moments his kind manners and fine con- 
versation put me completely at ease and 
restored me my self-possession. I told 
him frankly that I desired to avail myself 
of his instruction in music. He at once 
consented, adding that it would give him 
an especial pleasure to teach me because I 
was a fellow-countryman, a Hungarian. 
He said he had heard of me, and had 
made many inquiries concerning my past 
experience. 

“In the course of the conversation he 





tustinnde inate if I was wall supplied 
with money. I told him I had little or 
none. ‘Where do you live?’ said he | 
told him I was at a neighbouring hotel. 
He said, ‘Get your things together and 
come and live with me.’ 

“You cannot imagine my feelings. | 
was again overwhelmed, but this time with 
joy and gratitude. I said to him, ‘But, 
my dear master, I am not alone,’ and in a 
few hurried words explained the discovery 
I had made in Hamburg, and described 
my friend Johannes. 

“Oh, well, said he, it does not matter. 
Come and live here together.’ 

“A heavy weight fell from my breast, 
and I ran back to the hotel, carrying the 
good news. Brahms was as much over- 
joyed as myself. We packed our baggage, 
and the next morning went to Altenberg, 
the residence of Liszt. After being com- 
fortably installed, the great master said : 
‘Well, what is your genius, as you call 
him, able to do?’ 

“* Master, he will play you some of his 
own compositions, which I hope will 
satisfy your high judgment.’ Brahms was 
therefore invited to sit down to the piano, 
but hesitated, not daring to do so in the 
presence of so illustrious a personage. 

“ Seeing this, Liszt kindly said: ‘If you 
have your compositions at hand I will 
play them for you.’ He played two or 
three of them, as only the great maestro is 
able to play, at first sight. Brahms was 
overpowered, and I wept. After finishing 
them, Liszt left the piano, and walked up 
and down the room, saying nothing except 
‘Well, well! We shall see!’—nothing 
more, and relapsed into silence. 

“ After this pupils came in, and one of 
those interesting lessons was given which 
are only to be witnessed at the Altenburg, 
where music was better taught and in a 
more congenial way than anywhere else 
in the world. It was a combination of 
theory and practice illustrated by the brain 
and fingers of the greatest exponent of 
music who lives. I have no need to say 
that the pupils regarded Liszt with venera- 
tion; in fact, almost worshipped him. 

“And now comes an incident which has 
been a puzzle to me until the present time. 
While Liszt was playing most sublimely 
to his pupils, Brahms calmly slept in a 
fauteuil, or at least seemed to do so. | It 
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was an act that produced bad blood 
among those present, and everybody 
looked astonished and annoyed. I was 
thunderstruck. In going out I questioned 
Brahms concerning his behaviour. His 
only excuse was: ‘Well, I was overcome 
with fatigue; I could not help it” My 
friend, William Mason, a distinguished 
American pianist and teacher, who is now 
in this city, was present on the memorable 
occasion and will corroborate the circum- 
stance | have described. I mentioned it to 
him only the other day, and he remem- 
bered it perfectly. I said to Brahms: 
‘Whatever the cause, that moment was not 
the time for sleep, and I see clearly that 
there is no staying for you here.” 1 com- 
menced to think about his removal to a 
more congenial place, still determined, 
however, to adhere to my first judgment. 
“ After a week’s residence at Altenburg, 
I said to Brahms: ‘It is useless for you to 
remain in this neighbourhood any longer, 
still I cannot go with you, because the 
great master is kind to me and I| must con- 
tinue my studies with him, therefore I will 
write a letter for you to Joseph Joachim, 
praying that he will send you to Robert 
Schumann, at Diisseldorf. He agreed to 
the proposition. We put our little funds 
together, with which Brahms was able to 
reach Hanover, whence he went straight to 
Robert Schumann with a letter of intro- 
duction from my friend Joachim. 
“Strangely enough I did not hear any- 
thing from Brahms for some time; prob- 
ably he forgot me (and Remenyi said it 
painfully). One day while sitting at dinner 
with Liszt (it was his habit to open his 
letters and newspapers while eating) he 
turned to me suddenly with the remark : 
‘Well, Remenyi, it seems that your judg- 
ment is right, after all. Here is a letter in 
“The Leipsic New Musical Journal,” 
written by Robert Schumann, that will 
astonish the musical world. It says that 
a “new musical messiah has arrived, and 
that Minerva stood at the cradle of 
Johannes Brahms.”’ I burst into tears, 
for I felt in an instant that it was a recom- 
pense for the devotion and _ persistency 
with which I had unselfishly adhered to 
the fortunes of my friend. Liszt became 
very thoughtful and said nothing more. 
From that moment I waited for a letter 
from Brahms, but it never came.” 
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A VISIT TO CREMONA, 
THE HOUSE IN WHICH STRADIVARIUS 
WROUGHT. 
By H. R. Haweis, M.A. 

HE pathos of places. Few people are 
quite insensible to it. Religion consecrates 
Mount Olivet, Art crowns the Acropolis, 
and Rome, that grave of empires, still 
draws its crowds of pilgrims, who seem 
never weary of passing to and fro between 
the palaces of the Czsars to the Mausol- 
eum of the Popes. 

Yet there is a caprice in memory ; one is 
taken and another left. As I write Car- 
lyle’s house in Cheyne Row is about to be 
sold—some say demolished. I had great 
difficulty a few years ago in discovering 
Mazzini’s house in the Fulham Road. 
Germany is thought is be more careful 
Germany is thought to be more careful 
the alacrity with which statues of her 
poets, councillors and musicians are placed 
in the town squares and parks; but only 
the other day, when I was at Leipsic, I 
was struck by a singular case of oblivion 
and neglect. | inquired at Leipsic for the 
house in which Mendelssohn had lived 
and died. At last I found it. My search 
was not so prolonged or interesting as in 
the case of the house of Stradivarius at’ 
Cremona. 

I found the house to be No. 21, Kénig- 
strasse. The memorial tablet mentioned 
by Baedeker was gone. |] made many 
fruitless inquiries. Good Mr. Reuter, who 
lived there, at once left his office in the 
yard and took me into the rooms where so 
much of the loveliest music was conceived 
and written between 1835-1847. The 
spacious flat of nine rooms all belonged 
to Felix Mendelssohn. Mr. Reuter showed 
me the large reception room, and then 
took me into the sitting-room and _ bed- 
room, in which last the composer died. 
It is a little room, and those who remem- 
ber the account of his death and the num- 
bers of people who seem to have been in 
and out of the room, can see at a glance 
how natural this was—supposing the sit- 
ting-room adjoining to have been full of 
friends. The court-yard, now used for 
bales of merchandise, and paved, was a 

arden in Mendelssohn’s time and he lived 
in the back of the house, and latterly 
almost in two rooms, because of the quiet 
of the place. The Reuters have had the 
fabric restored and partitions removed, so 





that the house is sidatainhialllag as i 
delssohn left it; but the bustle and com- 
merce of Leipsic has enormously increased 
since 1847, and in more senses than one 
the place knows him no more. 

The world seems to have little need of 
the best of us when we are gone. The 
house is let—the photographs of the dead 
disappear from the shop windows—there 
is a new foot on the floor—a new face in 
the street-—a new name in all mouths. 
Beaconsfield, Garibaldi, Carlyle, Emer- 
son—'tis all one. Your reputations must 
live in individual hearts; out of all your 
deeds one or two only will be remembered. 
Of your words, a few phrases. Of your 
books, a few volumes or so. But of a 
dozen that will continue to be printed only 
half that number will be read, and at the 
end of a century or two, perhaps a phrase 
or chapter only will survive. Few, indeed, 
are the producers of whom it can be said, 
as we may say of Stradivarius—he is more 
alive now in the hearts of men than ever 
he was at Cremona. 

After 200 years every trace of his hand- 
iwork is eagerly sought out. Bits of it are 
thankfully, and not always honestly, se- 
cured. Time only increases our interest 
in him, and enhances the value of his 
handicraft. Every fragment of wood 
which is thought to bear the mark of his 
chisel is treasured like a gem, and the 
waste of his workshop was found suff- 
cient to make the reputation of Francesca 
Bergonzi and a host of imitators. The 
rumour of a new Stradivarius is like the 
rumour of a new Raphael—the civilised 
world competes for the prize, and the same 
which have been given for one of his 
violins—enormous as they may seem for a 
few thin strips of wood, varnished and 
glued together, are probably nothing to 
the sums that a fine example of the master 
will fetch in the course of the next hun- 
dred years. Yet this man sold his violins 
for four pounds apiece, and a consign- 
ment of Stradivarius violins sent to Lon- 
don in the last century were sent back to 
Italy again, and no one seemed willing 
to buy them, even at that moderate figure. 
I suppose in these days the city of Cre- 
mona is known to the outside world chiefly 
as the residence of Stradivarius. I will 
now relate what befell me when I made a 
pilgrimage to that city in the year 1880 
to seek for the house of Antonius Stradi- 
varius—{( The Violin World.) 
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Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
BY JOHN BROADHOUSE. 











WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be uuderstood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial trauslation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





ICHMOND'S VIOLIN POLISH. Specially 
prepared to clean violins without injuring the 
varnish, taking away all resin and dust from the belly, 
which stops the vibration and interferes with the tone. 
Gives the varnish a fine polish and keeps it in its 
original condition. Also for the wood of the bow, 
the bridge, fingerboard andstrings. Violins not in use 
should be cleaned at intervals to preserve the varnish. 


Bottles 1/1 post free. 
R. G. Ricumonp, Fountain Place, Alexandria, N.B. 





THE CELEBRATED 


HISTORY <* VIOLIN 


And other Instruments played 
on with the Bow from the 
Remotest Times to the 
Present. 





BY 


WILLIAM SANDYS, F.S.A. 
AND 


SIMON ANDREW FORSTER. 





8vo, cloth, published at 14/- 
Offered at 7s. 6d. 





LONDON; 


W. REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


dud VIOLIN AND PIANO. hag 
1, Lyric Album (5 pieces) ... cee soe Io 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes ra —~ “es I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturne ... “oa Io 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié 

Book [, (7 pieces) ae 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 

Book II. (6 pieces) ... ose 2 Io 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon ose 1 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 20 
8. Lange. Six preces ii ar a I 6 
g Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 4 0 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios I 0 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 Io 


12. Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op 42. ... ses wee eee oes 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 
14. Molique Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
=. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 i 
16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces - 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE > 


aa Senor SARASATE says “I find it 4 
\ decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ** While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
* in high positions more mellow, greater 
earrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. ld. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent, 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 








SoLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES, 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


’ 9 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC, 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E’’ will bear pulling up to ‘‘ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
a announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 26, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.— W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist). 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS OR PRIVATE PupPiLs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be coinmenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o ‘Tue VIOLIN Timzs.”’ 

















Prof. SEVCIK'S 
VIOLIN METHOD 


IS TAUGHT BY 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, 
FRANCFORT ON THE MAIN. 


Furstenbergerstr. 216. (Prof. Heermann’s 
Violin-School). 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must b2 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 


TERMS oF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - : - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annuum (post free) 38. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


She Piolin Times. 


SEPTEMBER, 1906. 














MISS AND MR. DU CHASTAIN. 


Miss MARIE Du CHASTAIN was born in 
London, and showing remarkable musical 
talent at a very early age was taken to 
Brussels to study under the direction of 
Mathieu Crickboom, and in 1905 made her 
début at one of the concerts at Cologne, 
conducted by Fritz Steinbach. She has 
since given many _ successful concerts, 
chiefly in Belgium. 

Mr. Jean du Chastain was also born in 
London, and at the early age of four 
showed great musical ability. He has 
studied under the best professors in Brus- 
sels, and in 1901 was for some months 
under Signor Busoni. Later he studied 
with Eugen d’Albert. Since 1901 he has 
also given a number of concerts on the 
Continent, mainly in Belgium, Spain and 
Germany. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Ir Paderewski had not been a great 
pianist he might, we are told, have be- 
come famous as a billiard player. “The 
game of billiards is,” he says ‘‘my 
diversion ; the complete rest that I enjoy 
from the mental strain I live under.” 
He has played billiards all his life, and 
is an expert at the game. He fre- 
quently will make a run of fifty points, 
but thirty is considered his average. He 
makes it a rule never to play longer than 
two hours. He sometimes carries his own 
cue, and owns one that can be divided 
and packed in a trunk. A cue of medium 
weight is his preference. While he has 
a French table in his own home at Lake 
Geneva, he adapts himself always to his 
surroundings, and plays on an English 
or French table with equal facility. He 
is remarkably skilful at a game of pool, 
but with a good antagonist he prefers a 
game on a table without pockets. When- 
ever he has finished a prolonged game 
of billiards, and at all times a few 
minutes before his concert, Paderewski 
has massage treatment given his arms 
and hands. This removes or subdues 
any stiffness which the muscles have ac- 
quired by reason of the exercise he has 
taken. : 
* * * 

Among royal musicians in Europe one 
of the most talented is the blind Land- 
graf of Hesse-Cassel, who was for a time 
educated at a school near London. He 
has always been passionately fond of 
music, and of late years has spent a good 
deal of time in Paris, where many of his 
compositions have been performed. As 
well as being a composer of undoubted 
talent, the Landgraf is also a brilliant 
pianist, and plays the violin with a mas- 
terly hand. His greatest pleasure is in 
music, and he is a most kind and gener- 
ous friend to musicians, many a poor 
struggling genius having had cause, it is 


stated, to feel thankful to his Royal 
Highness. 
* * * 
Salzburg, Saturday—Musical circles 


here, in Mozart’s birthplace, are much ex- 
cited over the discovery of the famous 
musician’s concert violin. It was always 


supposed that the instrument had been 
sold in England, but it has now been 





discovered in the possession of a country 
schoolmaster, Franz Josef Lenk, at 
Schoerfling, Upper Austria. 

There appears to be no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the violin. From letters 
and other documentary evidence it 
appears that Mozart’s sister, Maria Son- 
nenburg, received it from her brother. 
She sold it to a Government official 
named Tressel, whose daughter was a 
talented musician. She died, however, 
and her father sold the violin and other 


musical effects to Adalbert Lenk, the 
father of the present owner. This was 
in 1829. 


The instrument is not made after the 
pattern of the celebrated Steiner violin, 
but like the Amati violin. On the inside 
is inscribed “Jakobus Steiner in Absam 
prope Venipontum, 1659.” 

* * * 


Madame Melba, billed to sing in 
‘*Rigoletto” at Covent Garden, was 
hurrying into London this evening from 
Richmond in her automobile, when a 
punctured tyre brought the car to a 
sudden halt. 

The chaffeur was unable to repair the 
damage, no cab appeared, and the prima 
donna was about to sit down by the way- 
side and accept the inevitable when a 
carrier’s one-horse van hove in sight. 

Mme. Melba begged a seat in the van, 
and, seating herself beside the driver, the 
two jogged along. The horse was weak- 
kneed and the driver tender-hearted, and 
dusk had come before the van reached the 
nearest railroad station. There the singer 
alighted, paid the van driver a sovereign, 
caught a train and reached the theatre 
three-quarters of an hour late. 

The delay was explained to the audi- 
ence, who gave the singer a cheer when 
she came on as Gilda. 

* * * 


In an instructive paper in the Anthro- 
pological Section (presided over by Mr. 
S. Hartland), Professor Ridgeway 
showed by description and lantern slides 
the origin of the guitar and _ fiddle. 
These, as well as other stringed instru- 
ments, had been developed out of the 
shooting-bow. 
The peoples north of the Alps had or1- 
ginally no instrument with a sounding- 
board, for the addition of the latter to 





to 





the harp came late. In the tortoise-shell 
of southern lands, nature had furnished 
man with a natural sounding-board, 
whereas in northern lands none was 
ready to hand. ‘Ihe instruments with 
sounding-boards were, therefore, the pro- 
duct of the South. Guitars made of tor- 
toise-shell are still commonly used in 
Algeria and Morocco. In addition to 
the tortoise-shell, nature had supplied 
other natural sounding-boards in Africa, 
eg., the gourd. Hence most African in- 
struments had sounding-boards, not only 
the banjo and mandoline, but also more 
elaborate forms, such as the marimba of 
Loanda. Now whilst the banjo, man- 
doline and bomba clearly arose from the 
addition of a gourd as sounding-board 
to the primitive shooting-bow, in _ the 
waist of the guitar and fiddle of South 
Europe we had a distinct development 
from the slight narrowing or waist to be 
seen in the shell of the tortoise. Accord- 
ingly, then, the characteristic instruments 
of South European lands owed their dis- 
tinctive form to the fact that man in that 
region had at hand the tortoise-shell with 
its peculiar conformation. 

Mr. W. Dale (Southampton) said the 
oldest instrument to which the bow was 
applied was the crwth, which was the be- 
ginning of the violin family. 

In reply to Mr. Dale, Professor Ridge- 
way stated the crwth was the Irish word 
for harp. 


* * * 


A correspondent from Burlington 
writes: Miss Haidee Voorzanger created 
something like a sensation on her ap- 
pearance at a concert given last evening 
in the new Grand Pavilion of the Royal 
Prince’s Parade. She is a member of 
Mr. Bert Cooke’s juvenile prodigies 
troupe and has had the honour of ap- 
pearing before the Royal Family of 
Sweden. She gave Sarasate’s difficult 
and beautiful ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen” as _ it 
can only have been played by its com- 
poser, and round after round of applause 
followed its rendering. Her encore piece 
was entitled “Brindisi,” by Alard, also 
brilliantly executed. The child is un- 
questionably a great artist at only 11 or 
12 years of age. 

* * * 


Another correspondent from _ St. 
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Helen’s writes: We have pleasure in re- 
cording the success of Mr. Noah A. 
Rigby, of St. Helens, in the open violin 
solo competition at Penygroes Ejistedd- 
fod, Carnarvon, on Monday. The test 
piece was Ernst’s “Elegie,” a most difh- 
cult and exacting work. There were 
twelve other competitors, and Mr. Rigby 
is to be complimented on his good win. 
The adjudicator spoke of his finished 
technique and tone in the highest terms. 
Mr. Rigby is a pupil of Mr. John Law- 
son, of Liverpool, and plays on a re- 
markably good specimen of a violin of 
Nicolo Bergonzi. 
* * * 

Miss Grace Barstow, of San José, Cal., 
enjoys the distinction of being the only 
woman violin maker in the world. Of 
late Miss Barstow has made a new and 
valuable discovery in violin’ making. 
Miss Barstow after many experiments 
found that her native redwood was a de- 
lightful substitute for the woods com- 
monly in use in the manufacture of 
violins. The violin made last by her 
was cut from a strip of redwood from a 
post which for over forty years held a 
grape vine on the grounds of her family 
residence. The old wood when struck 
emits such a ringing sound that she has 
decided to experiment further with it, 
using redwood not only for the bass bar 


but to construct the entire violin. 
: * * 


Edith Karsten, aged 8, a small fair- 
haired girl, accompanied by her father, 
applied to Mr. Plowden for a licence to 
enable her to perform at a “charity con- 
cert” at Queen’s Hall on the after of 21st 
July. 

Mr. Karsten explained that the concert 
was in aid of the King’s Hospital Fund, 
the German Hospital and Wood-Green 
Cottage Hospital. The girl was ver 
fond of the violin, and her greatest ‘ambi- 
tion was to play in public. She had 
played at the Albert Hall before Royalty. 
Mr. Karsten added, “She is an English 
girl, and can beat them all.” 

Mr. Plowden.—I don’t think it neces- 
sary to ask for a licence for anything 
that takes place in the afternoon, but you 
can have it if you want it. It is done in 
a noble cause, so fiddle away by all 
means. 
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Yesterday, at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s, two violins, the property of 


the Earl of Dunmore, were sold. They 
were an old violin labelled Antonius and 
Hieronymus Amati, 1663, in case, and a 
violin by Maximilian Zechar, with ori- 
ginal label and bow. The former was 
sold for 43 10s., whilst the latter only 
realised £4 5s. 

As the same sale a somewhat remark- 
able letter written by Beethoven, de- 
manding the return of a manuscript, was 
sold. The letter was dated Wien, 1817, 
and addressed to the musician in the Im- 
perial Orchestra in Vienna. 

The composer says:—“If you do not 
return to me within eight days the Salba 
and parts of the ballet ‘Promotheo,’ com- 
posed by me, | shall enforce my claim to 
same through the authorities... You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to want 
to cheat me in this way, or to do me out 
of what is mine. Do not believe that I 
merely threaten. I will, and must have, 
the part again which belongs to me.” 

The letter was sold for 20 guineas. 

a * * 


Nearly every foreign violinist of dis- 
tinction has been presented with a fine 
violin. It is not therefore out of place 
that similar compliment should be’ paid 
to a young British artist, who has greatly 
distinguished herself at concerts. To 
give but one instance, her fine interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’ violin concerto aroused 
the enthusiasm of the most captious 
critics, and it may well be said of her 
that she is already a great artist, en- 
dowed with powers wonderful for her 
years. Miss MacCarthy’s father is a 
well-known Sydney _ resident, Dr. 
Charles MacCarthy, who gives his means 
liberally to all in need. Special interest 
is therefore taken in the proposed pres- 
entation of a fine violin in Colonial cir- 
cles, and we trust that Australians gener- 
ally will subscribe to the presentation 
fund, to which, amongst others, so far, 
Mme. Melba, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and_ the 


Countess of Aberdeen, the Countess of 
Limerick, Sir James Blyth, and Lord 
Iveagh have already contributed. The 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, before 
leaving for Spain, sent Miss MacCarthy 
a gracious message. 


A committee has 











been formed for “The Maud Mac- 
Carthy Presentation Violin Fund,” of 
which the Countess of Limerick 1is_pre- 
sident; Lady Wittenoom and Hon. J. W. 
Taverner (Agent-General for Victoria), 
honorary treasurers; and Miss Agnes G. 
Murphy, of 15, Bathurst Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W., honorary secretary. We 
hope that our readers will interest them- 
selves in this deserving fund, and that 
not only Australians, but also British’ 
music lovers will subscribe to it. Cheques 
should be crossed “National Bank of 
Australasia, Limited.” 
* * * 

A violin by Montagnana of Venice, 
which belonged to the late Rev. H. A. 
Walker, Vicar of Chattisham, has been 
sold to a London firm of dealers for 


£120. 


* * * 
Damages for Libel.—At the Lancaster 
Assizes yesterday, before Mr. Justice 


Kennedy and a jury, an action to recover 
£200 damages for libel was brought by 
Mr. Robert Bowker, head master of St. 
James's Boys’ School, Barrow-in-Furness, 
against Mr. Arthur W. Hough, clerk, of 
Corniston-road, Barrow. The alleged 
libel was contained in a. letter published 
by the North-Western Daily Mail, in 
which it was sugge:‘ed that teachers were 
receiving secret coiamissions in connec- 
tion with the purchase of violins for 
school classes. The plaintiff was awarded 
£20 damages. 
* * * 

A curious invention has been made by 
Mr. Charles A. Parsons, who invented the 
steam turbine, and on Friday it was tried 
at Queen’s Hall. It is an appliance 
which can be attached to stringed instru- 
ments, and greatly enlarges the volume 
of sound. In the double bass it was 
specially effective. We cannot describe it 
in detail, but the famous conductor, Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, was agreeably surprised. 
“More than clever,” said those present, 
and it may work a revolution in orches- 


tras. ROSIN LE BEAUE. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH KUBELIK. 


KUBELIK, the wizard of the violin, who 
has been acclaimed as having the soul of 
Beethoven, the execution of Paganini and 
a fantastic charm of personality wholly 


his own, arrives in New York on Nov. 26, 
in preparation for his second tour of the 
United States. He will bring with him 
his wife, the beautiful Hungarian Coun- 
tess Czaky-Szell, and their little twin 
daughters. 

Kubelik’s first tour ‘in America, three 
years ago, made a great impression on him, 
and he has been heard to express a wish 
that the forthcoming addition to his 
family may be a boy, in order that his 
American baby may be eligible for the 
Presidency of the United States. When 
a special representative of the New York 
World waited on the great violinist in 
London, Mr. Kubelik said: 

“Am most glad to see you. I remember 
your great building in New York. I re- 
call everything. Your President is a great 
man,” and with a smile he continued : “In 
one respect I am like him, for I am in- 
tensely interested in New Zealand, where 
I go after America. In addition to the 
pleasure of my tour there, I expect some 
fine sport.” 

Not the least important in Jan Kubelik’s 
travelling party are his three violins. One 
of these is the perfect “Strad,” a gift from 
Mrs. Palmer, wife of Walter Palmer, M.P., 
the multi-millionaire, and who is among 
the great musical enthusiasts of London. 
Count Brosche, of Vienna, presented the 
splendid Guarnerius, and for an almost 
similar model Kubelik himself paid 
$5,000. 

Kubelik is only in his twenty-fifth year, 
and it is not yet a third of that term since 
this youth, who is now the master of a 
lordly pleasure house, slept the sleep of 
visionary boyhood in a humble cottage 
round which his father, a poor gipsy gar- 
dener, grew flowers and vegetables for a 
living. 

In reply to a question about his early 
years, Kubelik said : 


“T was born at Michle, a little village 
near Prague, and it was only lately that I 
have realized that its forests and moun- 
tains are not the greatest in the world, but 
they are still very beautiful, and my’new 
home is not very far from my old. My 
first recollection is of the music my father 
made for me, and which inspired me at 
four years of age to make a violin, which, 
however, gave out no sound.” 
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“Had you ever any strong taste apart 
from music?” asked the interviewer. 

“No, although sometimes I used to think 
I should like to be an explorer. Even 
during the last five or six years, when my 
music has given me a glimpse of many 
lands, I have still felt I should like to 
visit the least known regions. But I shall 
always be a fiddler now. I loved the first 
notes my father played to me, and I am 
lucky in having become what I most de- 
sired. Not so true an artist as I want to 
be,” he added deprecatingly, “but I am a 
fiddler.” 

“There was nothing special about my 
school days, although at music I was re- 
garded as exceptional. For my other les- 
sons I got commendation and awards, but 
I did not excel. For conduct I was very 
ordinary, taking no prizes, yet receiving 
no special punishment, I was passed into 
the Citizens’ School at twelve, two years 
before my time, and I spent six years at- 
tending the Prague Conservatorium, which 
I left when I was eighteen.” 

“The first great man I met was Dvorak, 
but I sometimes think that his eccentrici- 
ties, which made me laugh, lessened the 
measure of my due appreciation. He was 
most odd. As far as I can remember I 
was not greatly impressed by any one com- 
poser. 

“T have played before many rulers, but 
my reception by the late Pope Leo XIII. 
has left an impression greater than all the 
others. He was unlike all other men, so 
little of this earth; but I did not play to 
him, for I did not anticipate his wish, and 
had left my violin at home. Instead of 
the Throne room, he received me in his 
private apartment. He embraced me and 
addressed me by my first name, saying: 
‘Jan, Jan, I know you as Paganini re-in- 
carnated. What a pity I cannot hear you. 
Cardinal Parrochi, who heard Paganini, 
has been telling me how wonderful you 
are.” It was so good of him to speak like 
that. Then he went on to say: ‘Cardinal 
Vaszary asked for a Knight Commander- 
ship of the Order of St. Gregory for you, 
but-it seemed to me you were too young 
to merit such a distinction, and I put him 
off. But Vaszary tells me that, though 
young in years, you are in art a master, so 
I grant you this great decoration. You 
are the youngest Knight, and in your 
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native city, Prague, there is also the 
youngest Cardinal.’ 

“On making my adieux, His Holiness 
gave me two rosaries, saying: ‘One for 
you and one for your mother, whom they 
say you love so much.’ 

“TI also had the honour of being re- 
ceived by the present Pope, who blessed 
my wife and myself and gave us a large 
picture, inscribed with the Papal benedic- 
tion. The Queen of Roumania dedicated 
to me a fairy story about a boy violinist, 
and the Crown Princess of that country 
gave me a picture on which she wrote some 
beautiful verses. The Czar of Russia, the 
King and Queen of Wurtemburg, the 
Queen of Italy, are among the great per- 
sonages who have received me, and at 
Sandringham, on King Edward’s birth- 
day, I was presented to the Kaiser, who 
knows a great deal about music, and who 
asked many questions about the Amreican 
people. 

“When I speak of my wife I speak of 
my favourite theme. We met in Debreczen, 
Hungary, and I loved her at first sight. 
She is very young, and I think very beau- 
tiful. Between our little children I divided 
the mother’s name, Marianne, calling one 
Mary and the other Anne. I think that a 
love of music is born in them, for when 
I play to them they seem to understand,” 
and the young artist’s eyes glowed.—N. Y. 
World. 





MAUD POWELL TALKS OF MUSIC. 


INTERVIEWS generally take a long time: 
I had only fifteen minutes. The time was 
4 pm, and the place, Manchester, says 
C. Fred Kenyon in an exchange. My 
train to Derbyshire went at 4.20, so when 
Miss Powell met me at the foot of the 
stairs of the Queen’s Hotel, there was 
really no time to be polite. Besides, she 
didn’t expect it. 

“T know you're in a hurry,” she said, 
“so don’t: bother to talk about the weather. 
Come to the corner here—there’s every- 
thing you want: pen, ink and paper. You 
don’t take notes? What a relief! You 
don’t know the hot feeling that comes over 
me when a man plumps himself down in 
a chair, pulls out a notebook and pencil, 
and asks you when you were born. It’s 
the most dreadful thing in the world that 








can possibly happen to anyone. But in- 
terviewers are privileged beings. They are 
allowed to say anything, and we, their 
poor unprotected victims, have to submit 
with a smile. 

“Yes—I myself should like to say 
something about music; it’s a matter I feel 
very strongly about. The certainty of 
achieving fame which most musical stu- 
dents possess is not only pitiable, it is 
pitiful. When I see a young girl striding 
along with a violin case in one hand and 
a roll of music in the other, my heart aches 
for the sorrow and disappointment she 
will have to go through. Concert playing 
is no career for anyone unless he have 
powers absolutely above the average. And 
even then it is one of the most dishearten- 
ing professions a girl can possibly enter. 
A man like Kubelik can get as many en- 
gagements as he wants, but Kubelik is a 
technical giant, and I am not speaking of 
giants. I am speaking about the ordinary 
run of violinists, pianists and vocalists of 
whom there are scores. An artist has to 
seek engagements; they rarely come to 
him. He has to obtain letters of intro- 
duction to managers, he has to introduce 
himself sometimes, and if he gets terribly 
snubbed, well, it’s all in’the day’s work, 
and he has to put up with it. People say 
‘there’s always room at the top.’ So there 
is, but how many people get there? Not 
one out of every five hundred. A man or 
woman may become fashionable, but who 
understands fashion and who is able to 
fathom its strange eccentricities? I know 
very well that it is extremely unpopular 
for a successful artist to talk in this way ; 
he is generally accused of being anxious 
to avoid future competition by discour- 
aging young aspirants; but, believe me, I 
speak right from my heart when I give 
Punch’s advice to those about to marry— 
‘Don’t !’ it doesn’t pay; and not only that, 
it is the most heartrending profession in 
the world. Take my own case, for in- 
stance, I am no longer in the first flush of 
youth-—in fact I’ve been before the public 
a fair number of years, but J haven't saved 
a cent! 1 simply can’t. Artists are sup- 
posed to dress well both on and off the 
concert platform; they are supposed to 
stay at the best hotels when travelling; 
and they are supposed to keep up appear- 
ances in a thousand one little ways which 


I needn't trouble to explain. Added to 
all this, an artist is really only a child— 
he doesn’t understand the value of money 
because he receives it in fairly large sums 
after half-an-hour’s work, and he spends 
it as quickly as he gets it. Not one artist 
out of twenty is a good business man; it 
isn’t natural that he should be. The ar- 
tistic temperament is all against it. The 
artist’s life is a hand-to-mouth existence ; 
anything between £200 and £20,000 a year 
may be made from it, but the prizes are 
few and far between. And of late years 
another difficulty has sprung up. It is not 
only extremely hard to obtain engage- 
ments, but at certain concerts one is ex- 
pected to pay for one’s appearance, and 
(mirabile dictu!) there are actually a large 
number of men and women who are will- 
ing to do this. The ambitious sons of 
wealthy bankers gain an entrance to certain 
concerts merely by. the length of their 
purse. Of talent they have little, of 
money they have a great deal—so that is 
how the trick is done. They put a pre- 
mium on mediocrity, and concert managers 
begin to expect really able artists to sacri- 
fice sums of money just for the sake of 
appearing once or twice at their concerts. 
I am glad to say I have never paid a cent 
for any one of my appearances; I would 
rather starve than encourage a system 
which is ruining the prospects of so many 
talented men and women.” 

Here Miss Powell would have sighed if 
she had been that kind of person; but in- 
stead of sighing she spoke in a high pas- 
sionate voice, and looked as if she would 
like to emphasize her remarks by vigorous 
thumps on the table with her fist. She is 
a woman who feels intensely ; you can see 
it in her face. She has suffered because 
she has not been afraid of the world. She 
has fought it and conquered it.... We 
both looked at the clock simultaneously ; 
there were three minutes left. 

“Quick!” I exclaimed. “Let me have 
something of English music. What do 
you think of Elgar?” 

“Oh—Elgar is the English Richard 
Strauss—the greatest composer we have, 
or, at all events, the man who will even- 
tually become the greatest composer. He 
is the musician in whom I am most in- 
terested here in England. He has some- 
thing much more than talent; ‘genius’ is 
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not too big a word. And Richard Strauss 
is the greatest musician alive. He has 
wonderful technique, tremendous depth of 
thought, and a soul that is neither afraid 
nor ashamed to feel. At least, that is how 
he appears to me, don’t you know.” 

The interview was over; my time was 


finished. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essay and Criticism 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Edited by F. R. RITTER. 


First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 64, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W C., 





Just Published. Price ]/- 
HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 


BY 
C. FRED KENYON. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 


a, 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, 10 by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ Paper, as it in 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper better 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmony. 

b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, ¢.g., English Organ Music, Best's Arrangements, etc. 
¢. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled in 3 staves, 10 by 

14, 5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 
Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be bound with Printed Mus 
d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 94, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 

¢. 12 Staves, oblong quarto, 94 by 114, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 

f. 24 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

g. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 
5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 

h, 14 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 9} 5 quires, 120 
sheets the lot 3/6, 
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W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM 


With 4o pages of Musical Examples 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. | 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 

Biographical and Anecdotal, | 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists | 

(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, | 


Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T. FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition, 


W. REEVKS, 83, CHARING 


WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 

Facts aspout FIpp.LEs, Violins Old and New. 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristics of theirInstruments, 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LoutIs Sponwr. 2 volsin1, 
thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 15s.) 

VioLIn) MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND ITS 
German Onricin, by Dr. E. Scnesek, 
translatedby W.E. Lawson. 8vo,sewed,Is. 

How to Pray THE Fippte, for Beginners 
on the Violin, by H. W.and G. Gresswell, 
7th edition, 1s. (cloth, 2s.) 

How To ReEpatR VIOLINS AND OTHER 
MusicaL INstruMENTS, With Diagrams, 
by Alfred I’. Common, cr. 8vo, boards, Is. 





Price 4s. 6d. 


CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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ALBUM LEAVES. 
Pianoforte Sketches. Without Octaves. 


BY 
F. W. DAVENPORT. 


§ Waltz in F, 





( Dance in G. 
f A Little Fugue in F minor. 
No.2. Caprice in C. 
No f Prelude in G. 
ae Melody in G. 
No. 4 Sonatina in C. 


4 Nos. price 3/- each. Sold at 1/- each. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Price 4/- each. 
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Sold at 1/4 each. 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad Jib. 
May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano, 


COMPOSED BY 

WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 

. Romance (The Tryst). 
. Polonaise (Hilda). 
. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
. Cradle Song {Sweet Dreams). 
. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 
. Gavotte (Childhood). 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


HOLIDAY MEMORIES. 


6 Easy Pieces for Pianoforte. 
Well Fingered and Without Octaves. 


Auf wh 





CoMPOSED BY 
WALTER B. BELL. 


. By the Sea, Morceau. 
In the Woods, Barn Dance. 
. Over the Snow, Galop. 
. On the River, Idyll. 
. Among the Flowers, Valsette. 
. Through the Fields, March. 


6 Numbers published at 3/- each. 
Sold at 1/- each. 


*,* In either of the numbers will be found a Thematic list 
of each of the 6 numbers, 


Ankh whd ww 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








NOTE ADDITIONS TO 
POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 


(Postage 4d. each.) 


2” 


ISSUED BY 


(Postage 4d. each.) 


oo”. WILLIAM REEVES, 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces Arranged by A. Mullen 


234. Alla Marcia an .. Beazley 

256. CampbellsareComing 317. Ben Bolt 

157. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back’d Car 
258. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313 Sprig of Shillelagh 
Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma. 


259. 
260. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTell 
161. Red, White and Blue 316. Lass O’ Gowrie 
249. Reflections mm Beazley 


284. Reverie in E minor W. Vinnicombe 


LIN 


Vi 
170. March St. Olave F. James 
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MUSICAL WORKS” 


SUITA BLE FORK. PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTA TION. 
ON SALE RY 
WILLTAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, “W.C 











Half a Century of Music in England, by Dr. F. Husrrix, yo, cloth, gS 6d. 
pubs 8s. 6d 

Twelve Léssons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorcr E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, ts. 


ate so written that yon can, by studying’them, master the fendamental principles etaployed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. fi 


Twenty Lessons ou the Development of the Voice, for Singets, Speakers. and 
Teachers, by Georcx .. Tore, cr. 8vo, limp cloth; rs 
This Series of Lessons is:intended to give Sin ic. Teachers, Or<.tars, Blocutionists and Clergymene ‘Practical 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Dévelop the Voice 
Dictionary of Musicians. from the Earliest Period to the Presents Bye, pate 18. 
A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of th & Viown dn “pall other 
Bow- Instruments, togetber with an account of the corer Violin an ‘kers and 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Oro, translated with Aad 


‘Hons and Iustrations, by Joun Bistor, 4th Editica, Svo, ‘cloth, 35. 
Mozart's my gene a mentary, by Craries Gounop, translated by Winpayer 
Crark and | T. HurcHinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 5a. 


The Art of M ting, Bees a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianclone; with 
ure of Modula xamples, by Henry C. Baniscer, cr. Svo, Cloth, 3" 


Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, i pr 
\ Fy 


‘Account of the Violin and Early Violinisis (Vioxti, Spohr, a anini 
Bull, Clementi, Mogcheles, Schumanu (Robert and Ciara), Ch 
schalk, Liszt), by G, T, Frerts; beveiied cloth, giltedres, 2nd edition, 4s. 

Greater Works $ Fh san tao s, Mazurkas; Nocturnes, ete.) and how ui ‘should 
bé played, 






Shi, tianslated by Miss N. Janotue, and edited ° by pean 


72g ae | with Portrait, F csittile, etc., cr, 800, eloth, 56. 
Music and. oo hfe Essays and Criticisms, by ROBERT ScnUMANn, wrauslated, ited, 
and anustated by FOR. Ritter, Portrait of Kovert Schumann, phot 
Crayon by Bendemanp, First Series, thick er. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, a er gg 
Ditto, Spit Seties, thicker. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. .Second Edition, 


Wagner—Becthoven, by. Riewarp. Wacnex, witn a Boe eee from. the “Phitosopiiend: 


Works of. Arthur Schopeahauer, translated by E Se nAROTeaE ee —— cr. 





' 8vo -cloth, 6s. 
Wegner as I T know Him, by FERDINAND PRABGER, 3¢. GAs (pads: 7. 6a). er 
> “Bacon, Tatton. fa AC eS ee Jute Poblithed, < ‘ome ge ea 
és. tivo., biewe ed clean, a ; : ie INFORMATION © : 


ON CON DUCTIN a betes OwnErs; Diicens ‘i Meat % eee Bs 4 A 





| Prine Style bes : 
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The Louas on Institu te of M usic. 


The next Examination. for Fellows, Licentiates, Associates 
Graduates, Intermeciary and three Junior Grades wil! 
croksid in NOVEW BER, re ER, 1906 

and JAN UARY, 
“or vacant dates and particalars address— 


YHE HON. SECRETARY, LUNDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
145, HAMLET GARVEN, RAVENSSOURT PARA. W 


se 7 } f ’ a , , hs . > , 7 > +n ' 
'ntending (Candidates please wrk forv dales and Syllabus, . WNebresentatives wa : 
prchtengpngiiineteaveonpsinalipannenee eed ACE Is ARM ES 





VIOLIN SCALES AND ARPEGGI. |. 


For (uandidates poets for ali Examinations in. conneci:on with the 
above and ile College of Violinists, Lid., etc. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


























CARY & CO., 
231, OXFORD STRAT, LOIN DON, W 
JUST PU > LISHED. 
BOOK 4 (containing lessons 1 and 2} 
or 
f12Vi 
First Series o iolin Lessons 
WRITTEN IN DUET FORM 2 
“oc Private as weil as Class Tuition. 
Kk. POLONASKI. 4 
Price 4d..nei. Post free 5d. * h i 


ADDR:ESS ¢-— ae ES ate 
1%, HAMLE GARDENS RAYENSCOURT PARK, W. 4 


NEW ERA IN VIOLIN STRING MAKING. |. 
“ESPERANTO” “CINDERELLA  §@ | 








For 1/- P.O. J wii send you sampies of above, as ! as New and Improved Acribei'es, all my i 
inventions, a liberal. assortment of k's which wil! be the best shillings worth you ever hads 
( y to your reguiar Dealer aud insist upon seeing my new goods 
R. MITLLER, 30, SPENCER AVENUE, BOWES PARK, LONDON, QN. 
Apply af once and ‘el! your friends. 
Trade Marks. Copyrighi Patents applied for. f 
tii ‘a 
vated for the Proprietor by Tae Nav) Tawrie Press 17, Grant Road, Addiseombe, Croydon, 
Published by Wm. Reeves 83, Charing Cross Road, London, WC, 3 





